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the story ran, had said to him one day: "Jack, you'll be a
boy all your life through!" It was a true prophecy. At
sixty, the Lord Chancellor retained a taste for the imagina-
tive in human affairs, was more amused than outraged by
the weaknesses of his fellows, and used to learn poems by
heart in order to train his memory. His wide indulgence
was shocking to sober spirits; it was a delight to Disraeli.
Here at last was some one who talked to him of politics and
parties as he thought of them himself, not as a religion, but
as an art.

He never tired of hearing the tale of all the great events
of the century, and especially of those small and precious
details which bring history back to life, of learning for
instance that on the eve of Canning's death the sky was
blue but the wind cool, that Canning had wanted to dine
out, that Lyndhurst had seen him shiver. The Lord
Chancellor had admitted this young Disraeli to his friend-
ship, and given him his advice. One day he asked him to
dine with a very young Under-Secretary of State named
William Gladstone, and gave wise lessons to both of
them: "Never defend yourself before a popular assembly,
except by retorting the attack; the hearers, in the pleasure
which the assault gives them, will forget the previous
charge/ A serious man, this young Gladstone, of the Peel
type; he could not be very pleasing in Disraeli's eyes, or in
Lyndhurst's either, and the dinner was rather dreary, but
they were served with a swan, very white, very tender, and
well stuffed with truffles, and that in itself was good
company.

Thanks to Lyndhurst, Disraeli began to penetrate behind
the scenes of the political world. For still a little while
longer he coquetted with Lord Durham and his Radicals.
The two extreme parties were both seeking a constituency
for him. He let things take their course. But these incom-